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The spring festivals of the Germanic nations are very old. 
The oldest German term for spring is "Mai," which is synony- 
mous with foliage or green, and so among the peasants on the 
lower Rhine a green branch is still called a "Maie." We find 
also that old manuscripts use the word Mayday for Springday. 
When, however, the spring festivals first occurred people knew 
only two seasons : summer and winter. June 22 was called mid- 
summer; December 27, midwinter. The main spring festival 
took place in February, March, April, or May, according to 
locality ; very often it was dependent on the arrival of such birds 
as the swallow or the cuckoo. 

A great many customs grew out of this day; they varied 
greatly in different places. Here we shall try to describe only 
those that the German classes of the seventh and eighth grades 
of the University Elementary School represented at the spring 
festival, June 7, 1907. The old text was changed very little, 
only now and then passages were somewhat simplified. The 
music is as old as the text but required changing in regard to 
rhythm, etc. The present form is due to Mrs. M. R. Kern of 
the University Elementary School. 1 

1 References : Altdeutsches Liederbuch, von Franz M. Bohme (Leipzig, 
1877) ; Uhland's Schriften zur Geschichte der Dich&ung und Sage, III (Stutt- 
gart, 1866); Die deutschen Volksfeste: Ein Beitrag zur Sittengeschichten von 
Montanus (1854) ; Geschichte des deutschen Tanzes, von Franz M. Bohme. 
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i. In the country of the lower Rhine the Maibrunnenfeste 
are still remembered by the people. In the evening before May- 
day boys and girls were accustomed to go out to clean the wells 
so as to have pure water during the spring. They also 
fastened lamps to trees near the wells and watched these all 
night long. On the following morning it was the custom to go 
out and pick flowers, weave them into wreaths, and afterward 
lay them around the well. Eggs were often placed among the 
flowers, for the egg was the symbol of fertility and played a 
very important part in the spring festival. Our custom of deco- 
rating and giving Easter eggs is one of the survivals of ancient 
observances. A dance and song around the well usually ended 
the merry-making. (See "Der Mai ist gekommen mit Sonnen- 
schein.") 

2. In some places in Alsace a procession of children went 
from house to house on Mayday. The leader was a little girl, 
"das Maienroslein,"who carried a"Maien,"that is, a green branch 
adorned with flowers and ribbons. The other children carried 
baskets in which they placed the gifts they received. As they 
went along they sang: "Mairoslein, kehr dich dreimal urn." 
In the songs various gifts are asked for, as eggs, bread, fruit, 
etc., and those that do not give, are threatened, for it was an old 
belief among the people that the summer would bring success 
only to those who were willing to sacrifice to spring. 

3. The great joy and delight of the people at the arrival of 
spring found utterance in their spring dances, of which one was 
called "Siebensprung." Although this dance dates back many 
hundred years, it was still in use in comparatively modern times 
in Swabia, Bavaria, and in the Harz. It probably had a religi- 
ous meaning according to Bohme, signifying a spring offering. 
This is indicated by the fact that this "Siebensprung" was cus- 
tomary on Easter Day in Westphalia. It was danced by couples ; 
they walked up and down for eight measures, then the boy went 
through seven motions; he stamped the ground with his feet 
(first with one foot, then with the other one), he knelt, he 
touched the ground with his elbows, then with his forehead 
and so backward. During this time the girl danced around him 
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and both sang: "Komm, mach' mir nun den Siebensprung." 
After which there was a repetition of the first eight measures. 

In Germanic myths the phenomena and forces of nature are 
thought of and presented as personal beings. The greatest con- 
trast in nature, the strife between winter and summer, lent itself 
readily to personification, and so we find early- reports of an 
allegorical play at the spring festivals called the "Strife between 
Winter and Summer," the actions and songs of which were full 
of meaning. It used to be played on the lower and middle 
Rhine in March ; in other parts of Germany it was dependent on 
the arrival of the cuckoo. The villagers went out in great 
crowds into the meadows. Some boys, dressed in straw, repre- 
sented winter ; at the head marched the king with a crown 
of straw and a wooden sword. (Sometimes they wore furs, 
for the disguise had many forms.) Others represented summer. 
They were dressed in green and at their head was summer wear- 
ing a crown of flowers and dressed in foliage. (Summer often 
carried a tree bedecked with fruit, flowers, and ribbons.) 
Sometimes both winter and summer were accompanied by the 
products of each respective season, summer by grass, vine, and 
grain ; winter by wind, snow, and fire. Many peasants followed 
them, all riding with summer and mocking at winter. The 
call of the cuckoo announced the entrance of summer who 
marched in singing: "Tra, ri, ra, der Sommer, der ist da." 
Then the hooting of an owl was heard arid winter entered by 
the mournful tune of : "Wir Winter, wir binden Weiher und 
Bach." And now the strife began. It was a strife in words 
sung to a quaint tune. The question was who was going to be 
master. Summer asked winter to go, but winter refused; he 
threatened with the cold wind from the mountains and boasted 
of his white fields. Summer praised his products, grass, wine, 
and corn, but winter replied that in winter all this disappeared. 
These verses were sung alternately by the main actors, each one 
appealing to the spectators in the refrain: "Alle ihr Herren 
mein." Each also carried a big club which was meant to give 
weight to this speech, for it came down on his opponent's shoul- 
ders after each verse. After winter refused again to leave the 
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country, a regular fight began with the words: " Stab aus, 
Stab aus," which ended in the defeat of winter. Winter was 
robbed of his garments which summer brought back to the 
music of a triumphant song: "So treiben wir den Winter aus." 
A dance and a song around this garment ended the play, the 
song containing the triumphant words of victory: "Der Som- 
mer, hat gewonnen, der Winter hat verloren." About this play 
we find according to Uhland the oldest definite report in 
Sebastian Franck's Weltbuch( 1442), which gives a good descrip- 
tion of the custom. But earlier traces are found in a manuscript 
of Saint Gall of 858, where Wintar and Sumar are, how- 
ever, referred to as brothers. A Latin poem, the author of 
which is a poet of the eighth or ninth century, speaks more dis- 
tinctly. On a spring day the shepherds came down from the 
mountains to sing praise to the cuckoo. Spring also came with 
wreaths of flowers and the old winter with coarse, bristly hair. 
Spring wished that the cuckoo might come, a friend to every- 
one, but winter scolded the birds. In the fourteenth century we 
find a song concerning this strife that seemed to have come from 
the lower Rhine, and a manuscript of the fifteenth century con- 
taining songs of the Meistersinger also treats the same subject. 
We moreover find this theme among the works of Hans Sachs, 
and from there it reaches almost into present times. Such great 
age makes these popular festivities which have long ago lost all 
mythological meaning more valuable. They must have satisfied 
an almost national need or they would not have outlasted cen- 
turies, and it is certainly of educational value to have children 
get acquainted with such material. 

Below follows the music of the songs as they have been made 
use of in the University Elementary School : 
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Der Mai ist ge-kom-men mit Son - nen-schein, Er brin-get die 
Wir fe - gen die Brua-nen und machen sie rein, Und hrin-gen die 
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bun - ten Blu - - me-lein. Er brin-get die Blu - men 
Ei - er im lust - i - gen Mai'n. Er brin - get die Blu - men 
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gross und klein, Drum tan- zet, ihr Kin-der, im Son - nen-schein. 
gross und klein, Drum tan - zet, ihr Kin-der, im Son - nen-schein. 



2. Wir fegen die Brunnen und machen sie rein 
Und bringen die Eier im lustigen Mai'n. 
Er bringet die Blumen gross und klein 
Drum tanzet ihr Kinder im Sonnenschein. 
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schau - en um und um. So fah-ren w aus den 
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Mai - en, Aus den Mai - en in die Ro - sen. 
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2. Mairoslein, komm in grunen Wald hinein, 
Wir wollen alle lustig sein. 

So fahren wir aus dem Maien, etc. 

3. Wollt ihr uns keine Eier geben, 

So soil der Marder die Huhner nehmen. 
So fahren wir, etc. 

4. Wollt ihr uns keinen Wein mehr geben, 
So soil der Stock keine Trauben geben. 
So fahren wir, etc. 

5. Wollt ihr uns kein Brot mehr geben, 

So soil der Acker kein' Frucht mehr geben. 
So fahren wir, etc. 



DER SIEBENSPRUNG 
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Komm, mach' mir nur den Sie-ben-sprung. Komm, machmir al - le 
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Sie - ben; Mach' mir dass ich tan - zen kann, Tan - zen wie ein 
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1st ending. 
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2nd ending. 
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vier, 's ist fiinf , 's ist sechs, 's ist sieben, 's ist Mann, 
drei, 's ist zwei, 's ist eins. 
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DER STREIT ZWISCHEN SOMMER UND WINTER 
Sommerleute 
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wol - len 'naus in Gar - ten Und woll'n des Som-mers 

wol - len hin - ter die Heck - en Und woll'n den Som -mer 
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Tra, ri, ra, der Sommer der ist da, 
Der Winter liegt gefangen, 
Wir schlagen ihn mit Stangen. 
Tra, ri, ra, etc. 

Tra, ri, ra, etc. 
Der Winter hat verloren, 
Der Sommer hat gewonnen. 
Tra, ri, ra, etc. 

Winterleute 
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Wir Win - ter wir bin - den Wei - her und Bach, 
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Und han - gen die Zapf - en Eis an das Dach. 

Winter 

So bin ich der Winter ich geb' dir nicht recht, 
O lieber Sommer du bist mein Knecht. 
Heda, ihr Herren mein, der Winter ist fein. 

Gras 
So bin ich der Sommer also gross, 
Zu meinen Zeiten wachst Laub und Gras. 
Heda, etc. 

Schnee 
So bin ich der Winter mit ganzem Fleiss, 
Zu meiner Zeit werden die Felder weiss. 
Heda, etc. 
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Wein 

So bin ich der Sommer also fein, 

Zu meinen Zeiten da wachst der Wein. 

Heda, etc. 

Wind 

So komm' ich aus dem Gebirg so geschwind 
Und bringe mit mir den kuhlen Wind. 
Heda, etc. 

Kom 

Mit Harken und mit Gabeln 

Legt man das Kom auf den Wagen. 

Heda, etc. 

Feuer 

Harken und Gabeln muss ich haben, 
Wenn ich die Stuben warm machen will. 
Heda, etc. 

Kom 

Es kommt ein frischer Sommer herein, 
Da fiihrt man grosse Fuder ein. 
Heda, etc. 

Feuer 

Und was du lang einfiihren tust 
Im Winter alles verzehren musst. 
Heda, etc. 

Sommer 

O Winter, wir haben von dir genug; 
Nun heb' dich aus dem Land mit Flug. 
Heda, etc. 

Winter 

Wohl aus dem Land lass ich mich nit jagen, 
O Sommer, du musst dich mit mir vertragen. 
Heda, etc. 

Sommerleute 

Stab' aus, stab' aus, 

Stecht dem Winter die Augen aus. 
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Sommerleute 
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Berg und Thai, Dass er nicht wie - der - kom-men soil. 
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Nun hab'n den Win - ter wir aus - ge - trie - ben, Und 
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brin - gen den lie - ben Som - mer wie - der, Den Som-mer und den 
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Mai - en, Der Bltlm' - lein man - cher - leien. 



